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Climate Change: The Kyoto Protocol, 

Bali “Action Plan,” and International Actions 

Summary 

Concerns over climate change, often termed “global warming,” have emerged 
both in the United States and internationally as major policy issues. Reports in 2007 
by the United Nations Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) provided 
scientific underpinnings for these concerns, and the number of proposals and 
international meetings devoted to these issues has grown, as discussed in this report. 
In December 2007, the meeting of parties to the United Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC) convened in Bali, Indonesia, and agreed 
on the “Bali Action Plan” to guide negotiations over the next two years, with the goal 
of formulating by 2009 a decision that would identify the next round of commitments 
by the nations of the world to address climate change. Several “Working Group” 
meetings are scheduled to work on these issues during 2008, beginning with a 
meeting in Bangkok, Thailand, in April that formulated a work plan for negotiations. 

The first treaty to address climate change, the UNFCCC was completed and 
opened for signature in 1992. It includes voluntary commitments to establish 
national action plans for measures that would reduce greenhouse gas emissions. The 
United States was one of the first nations to sign and ratify this treaty, and it entered 
into force in 1994. However, it was soon concluded by parties to the treaty that 
mandatory reductions in emissions of the six major greenhouse gases (of which 
carbon dioxide, mainly from burning of fossil fuels, is the most prevalent) would be 
required. The resulting Kyoto Protocol, which was completed in 1997 and entered 
into force in February 2005, committed industrialized nations that ratify it to 
specified, legally binding reductions in emissions of the six major greenhouse gases. 
The United States has not ratified the Protocol, and thus is not bound by its 
provisions. In March 2001, the Bush Administration rejected the Kyoto Protocol, 
and subsequently announced a U.S. policy for climate change that relies on voluntary 
actions to reduce the “greenhouse gas intensity” (ratio of emissions to economic 
output) of the U.S. economy by 18% over the next 10 years. 

Under the Kyoto Protocol, the collective commitments of the industrialized 
nations are to reduce the Parties’ emissions by at least 5% below their 1990 levels, 
averaged over the “commitment period” 2008 to 2012. Over the past year, several 
high-level meetings have focused on the need to deal with climate change, including 
the G-8 meeting in June 2007 and meetings at the United Nations. President Bush 
announced on May 31, 2007, that the United States would convene a meeting of 
major economies to begin a series of meetings in Washington, D.C. through 2008 to 
find a voluntary framework for dealing with energy security and climate change. 

As of November 2007, the UNFCCC Secretariat listed 174 nations and the 
European Union as parties to the Kyoto Protocol. Australia announced its ratification 
at the December meeting in Bali. Annual meetings of the parties are to continue, 
using the Bali “roadmap” agreed on in December 2007. Major challenges involve 
finding agreement on the nature of legally binding commitments, if any, that would 
prove acceptable to all major players: current parties, developing countries that are 
major emitters, and the United States. 
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Climate Change: The Kyoto Protocol, 

Bali “Action Plan,” and International Actions 

Introduction and Overview 1 

Responding to concerns that human activities are increasing concentrations of 
“greenhouse gases” (such as carbon dioxide and methane) in the atmosphere and 
causing potentially damaging climate change and global warming, nearly all nations 
of the world joined together in 1992 to sign the United Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC). The United States was one of the first 
nations to ratify this treaty. It included a legally non-binding, voluntary pledge that 
the major industrialized/developed nations would establish national action plans 
aiming to reduce their greenhouse gas emissions to 1990 levels by the year 2000, and 
that all nations would undertake voluntary actions to measure and report greenhouse 
gas emissions to the UNFCCC Secretariat. 

The parties to the UNFCCC hold annual meetings called Conferences of the 
Parties (COPs), at which unresolved issues are negotiated, rules of procedure are 
established or amended, and reviews of progress are considered. As scientific 
consensus grew that human activities are having a discernible impact on global 
climate systems, contributing to a warming of the Earth that could result in major 
impacts such as sea level rise, changes in weather patterns, and health effects — and 
as it became apparent that many major nations such as the United States and Japan 
would not be able to reduce their emissions to 1990 levels by 2000 — parties to the 
treaty decided in 1995 that it would be necessary to move beyond voluntary measures 
and to enter into legally binding commitments. Negotiations began on a protocol to 
establish legally binding limitations or reductions in greenhouse gas emissions. It 
was decided by the parties that this round of negotiations would, in keeping with 
principles established in the UNFCCC, establish limitations only for the developed 
countries — the 38 nations listed in Annex I to the UNFCCC, including the former 
Communist countries, plus the European Union, and referred to as “Annex I 
countries.” Developing countries are referred to as “non- Annex I countries.” 

A basic principle established in the UNFCCC and continuing in negotiations on 
the Kyoto Protocol is that parties have “common but differentiated responsibilities” 
in dealing with climate change issues, and that first steps in reducing greenhouse gas 



1 This report provides discussion of international negotiations and other actions related to 
decisions on climate change taken by nations. Underlying much of the growth in interest 
and urgency have been the reports of the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) that were issued during 2007. These scientific reports are not discussed in this 
report; for discussion of the scientific findings and these reports, see CRS Report RL33849, 
Climate Change: Science and Policy Implications , by Jane A. Leggett. 
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emissions should be taken by the Annex I countries. Because developed countries 
have emitted the largest share of the greenhouse gases already in the atmosphere 
(carbon dioxide releases remain in the atmosphere for many decades), and because 
they are wealthier and more able to incur costs of any necessary changes in their 
economies, it was agreed by negotiators of the UNFCCC, and subsequently the 
Kyoto Protocol, that this principle would be a basic tenet of climate negotiations. 

The Kyoto Protocol negotiations were completed in late 1997. The protocol 
establishes legally binding, mandatory emissions reductions for the six major 
greenhouse gases 2 . It requires that Annex I countries (listed again in Annex B of the 
Protocol) reduce their aggregate greenhouse gas emissions by 5% below 1990 levels 
(1990 is the baseline for carbon dioxide, methane, and nitrous oxide; 1995 is the 
baseline year for the other 3 gases), averaged over the “commitment period” of 2008 
to 2012. Each country was assigned individually negotiated targets which differed 
according to their situations. 

The United States signed the Protocol in 1998. However, no country is subject 
to the provisions of a treaty until it has been ratified, which in the United States 
requires the consent of the U.S. Senate. Because the Senate was on record in mid- 
1997 in S.Res. 98, objecting to a treaty that had no mandatory obligations for 
developing countries, President Clinton did not submit the Protocol to the Senate for 
advice and consent; therefore the United States did not ratify the Protocol during his 
Administration. Then in March 2001, soon after President George W. Bush took 
office, he rejected the Kyoto Protocol, and the United States declined further 
participation in Kyoto Protocol negotiations. After several years, the required 
number of Annex I countries had ratified, and the Protocol entered into force in 
February 2005. As of December 2007, following the announcement that Australia 
had ratified the Protocol, 175 nations plus the European Union had ratified it, 
representing over 62% of Annex I countries’ 1990 greenhouse gas emissions. Since 
the United States has not ratified the Protocol, it is not subject to its terms. 

Negotiations continued after the 1997 treaty was finalized in order to put in 
place the detailed rules for how the Kyoto Protocol would operate and to establish 
procedures for how its provisions would be carried out. These negotiations were 
continued through two subsidiary bodies that address technical issues, and then 
decisions were made at the annual conferences of the parties (COPs) to the UNFCCC 
until February 2005 when the Kyoto Protocol had achieved the necessary ratifications 
to enter into force; the annual meeting is now a UNFCCC COP, combined with a 
“meeting of the parties (MOP)” to the Protocol. Thus the annual meetings are now 
referred to as COP/MOP meetings. The United States continues to participate in the 
discussions and negotiations of the COPs, but as it is not a party to the Kyoto 



2 The six gases covered by the Protocol are carbon dioxide (C0 2 ), methane (CH 4 ), nitrous 
oxide (N 2 0), hydrofluorocarbons (HFCs), perfluorocarbons (PFCs), and sulphur 
hexafluoride (SF 6 ). The most prominent of these, and the most pervasive in human 
economic activity, is carbon dioxide, produced when wood or fossil fuels such as oil, coal, 
and gas are burned. Concentrations of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere have increased 
from 280 parts per million (ppm) in 1850 to some 380 ppm in 2006. 
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Protocol, it does not participate in Kyoto-related (MOP) negotiations, attending those 
as an observer. 

In December 2007, COP-13/MOP-3 convened in Bali, Indonesia, and began the 
process of formulating an agreement that would succeed the Kyoto Protocol when its 
commitment period ends in 2012. As summarized below in the section on the Bali 
Action Plan, the negotiations at this meeting were closely watched for signs that the 
process agreed on would produce an outcome that would be sufficient to the 
challenge of mitigating and adapting to climate change. Final decisions on what the 
commitments of developing and developed countries would be were not expected at 
Bali, but the considerations to be included in negotiations toward these decisions are 
outlined in the “Bali Action Plan.” 



Key Existing Kyoto Protocol Provisions 

The major commitments in the treaty on the key issues are as follows: 

Obligations of All Parties 

The Kyoto Protocol calls on all Parties — developed and developing — to take 
a number of steps outlined in Article 10 to contribute to scientific research and 
monitoring of the climate system and greenhouse gases in their countries. They are 
also committed to formulate national and regional programs to improve local 
emission factors; carry out steps to promote and transfer environmentally sound 
technologies; strengthen national capacity building activities; and conduct national 
inventories of greenhouse gas emissions and sinks that remove these gases from the 
atmosphere. 

In keeping with the principle of common but differentiated responsibilities, the 
UNFCCC and the Kyoto Protocol recognize the relatively low per capita greenhouse 
gas emissions in developing countries, and the need to take into account the 
development activities of these countries that will require increased energy use. The 
Protocol does not impose any binding requirements on developing countries; the 
commitments in Article 10 are regarded as essentially voluntary. 

Obligations to reduce greenhouse gas emissions by Annex I countries are the 
focus of most of the Kyoto Protocol, which outlines the legally binding emissions 
reductions that the Parties to the treaty are to undertake, and provides for 
development of procedures and rules that apply to Parties as they move toward 
meeting these binding obligations. These are briefly summarized below. 

Emissions Reductions 

The Kyoto Protocol states that Annex I Parties are committed — individually 
or jointly — to ensuring that their aggregate anthropogenic carbon dioxide equivalent 
emissions of greenhouse gases do not exceed amounts assigned to each country in 
Annex B, “with a view to reducing their overall emissions of such gases by at least 
5% below 1990 levels in the commitment period 2008 to 2012.” Negotiations on the 
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Kyoto Protocol included a nation-by-nation allocation of the percentage each Annex 
I country would be obligated to reduce its greenhouse gas emissions in order to 
collectively reach the overall 5% reduction agreed to in the Protocol. 

Annex B to the Kyoto Protocol lists 39 nations, including the United States, the 
European Union plus the individual EU nations, Japan, and many of the former 
Communist nations (the same countries as Annex I to the UNFCCC). The amounts 
for each country are listed in this annex as percentages of the base year, 1990 (except 
for some former Communist countries, which use a more recent year), and range 
from 92% (a reduction of 8%) for most European countries — to 1 10% (an increase 
of 10%) for Iceland. In negotiations on the Protocol, the United States agreed to a 
commitment on this list to 93%, or a reduction of 7% below 1990 levels. These 
commitments refer to averages that would be below each Party’s 1990 levels for 
three major greenhouse gases, including carbon dioxide, (and below 1995 levels for 
the three other, man-made gases), averaged over the “commitment period” 2008 to 
2012. (As noted above, only nations that ratify the Protocol are subject to its terms; 
the United States later rejected participation, and thus is not bound by it.) 3 

However, two of the most difficult issues unresolved in 1997 at Kyoto and still 
under discussion are related to counting emissions of a nation, specifically how to 
take into account: (1) emissions trading — specifically, how much of a country’s 
obligation to reduce emissions can be met through purchasing credits from outside, 
vs. taking domestic action; and (2) the extent to which carbon sequestration by 
forests, soils and agricultural practices can be counted toward a country’s emission 
reductions. These are discussed below. 

Implementation: “Flexibility” Mechanisms 

Emissions Trading. Emissions trading is one of three “flexibility” 
mechanisms contained in the Kyoto Protocol (article 17). 4 Under the Kyoto Protocol, 
developed countries are given greenhouse gas emissions “budgets” (or emissions 
“caps”) for the compliance period 2008-2012 based on a percentage of their 1990 or 
1995 emissions levels (depending on the particular greenhouse gas). If a country 
determined that it would exceed its emissions limit during the compliance period, 
emissions trading would permit it to purchase emissions reductions “credits” 5 from 



3 When the United States signed the Protocol, and based on projections of the growth of 
emissions using current technologies and processes, the reduction in greenhouse gas 
emissions required of the United States would likely have been between 20% and 30% 
below where it would be otherwise by the 2008-2012 commitment period. However, 
inclusion of greenhouse gas sinks [Greenhouse gases, especially C0 2 , are absorbed by a 
number of processes in forests, soils, and other ecosystems. These are called “sinks.”] — 
which the Protocol adopted as urged by the United States — and emissions trading, means 
that the domestic U.S. emission reductions from fossil fuels needed to meet a 7% target 
would have been substantially less. 

4 The other mechanisms are Joint Implementation (Article 6) and the Clean Development 
Mechanism (Article 12). 

5 A credit would generally represent the reduction of one metric ton of carbon dioxide 

(continued...) 




